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COMPANY DROPS LEGAL BATTLE 
ALWAYS IGNORE INJUNCTION FACTS 
SENATE INJUNCTION HEARINGS END 
CITY WORKERS CLASSIFIED 

PART TIME SCHEDULE 


Healthier Children ... 


Better Americans! 


It’s not only a very humane, but also a very 


foresighted program being carried on by the 
Child Welfare Clinic, which has just con- 


the auspices of the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in co-operation with vari- 
ous welfare and health agencies. 


This same constructive service is carried on 
throughout the year by The Emporium’s 
Baby Health Center, sponsored by the San 
Francisco Department of Public Health. Its 
goal is to keep well babies well. A doctor in 
charge Monday and Thursday from 9:30 to 
11:30 a. m. and Tuesday and Friday from 


1:30 to 3:30 p. m. 


NO FEE 


Inquire in the Babies’ Shop, Second Floor 
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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters’ telephone 
—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet I'ridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers Na 104— 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 


Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
p. m., 108 Valencia. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet lst and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 


Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia. 


Brewery Wagon Drivers—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor 
Temple. 

Bill Posters—B, Brundage, Sec., 505 Potrero Ave. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
2nd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor 
Temple, 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 

Butchers No, 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor 
Temple, 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 8rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 
Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 743 Albion Ave. 


cluded its thirteenth annual meeting under 
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Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Cleaners & Dyers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p. m., 38rd Thursday at 2:30 p, m., 1164 
Market. 

Coopers No, 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple, 

Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 
Labor Temple. 


Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Secretary, Ivan Flamm, 3400 
Anza, Meet Ist Wednesday, Labor Temple. 
Dredgemen No, 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 

105 Market. 


Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Flevator Operators—Meet 1st and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet 1st Tuesday, 414 Mason. 


Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 


Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist Thursday 
at 5:15 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 8 p, m.; Labor 


Temple, 
Glove Workers—Meet 1st Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood ave. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza, Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Iron Steel and Tin Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Saturday afternoon, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco, 


Janitors No, 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—1212 Market. 


Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Hale’s Basement Features 
A Complete Line of Nationally Famous 


Union Made 


CAN’T BUST ’EM 


Garments in all sizes 


Blue Bib Overalls. 


Painters, Carpenters 
and Plasterers. 


Express Stripe Over- 
alls. 


Black Bib Overalls. 


Blue and Black Jeans 
and Painters’ White 
Waist Overalls. 


Cooks’ Pants and 
Khaki Pants. 


Jumper Coats to 
match the above. 


Mechanics’ Union 


Alls in khaki or blue. 


Here you will also 
find a complete line 
of well-made Work 
Shirts and Gloves. 


HALE’S BASEMENT 
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Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 38rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 635a 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 

Lithographers No, 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave, 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Meet 3rd Sundays, Labor Temple. 
Secretary, Edward P. Garrigan, 168 Eureka. 

Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero, 

Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wedneesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 

Molders No, 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxillary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday. Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 102 Labor Temple. 

Ornamental Plasterers 460—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo-Kngravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O'Donnell, 212 
Steiner St. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 


5th and Market 


Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet lst and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 


Steam Shovel Men No. 45—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market, 


Sterestypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Michael Hoffman, 
Box 74, Newark, Cal 


Stove Mounters No. 62—A. <A. Sweeney, 5536 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal, 


Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No, 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones, 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No, 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 

3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
United Laborers No, 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E, Counihan, 106 
Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 1256 
Market, 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet 1st and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p. m., 2nd and last at 3 p. m., 1171 
Market. 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet lst Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Window Cleaners No. 44—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays at 7:30 p. m., Labor Temple, 
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(By International Labor News Service.) 

The Interborough Rapid Transit Company has 
dropped its suit against the American Federation 
of Labor and the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees. 

It has decided not to appeal from the defeat 
it suffered in the decision of Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Wasservogel, who refused to grant an in- 
junction forbidding the labor movement to organ- 
ize the transit workers on the I. R. T. lines. This 
decision called the yellow dog contract of em- 
ployment which the I. R. T. imposes on its work- 
ers “to say the least, inequitable.” 

Former Representative Nathan D. Perlman, of 
counsel to the defendant unions, announced the 
discontinuance after receiving a letter from James 
L. Quackenbush, I. R. T. lawyer, notifying him 
that the company had decided not to appeal. This 
action was a surprise to the union attorney, be- 
cause Frank Hedley, head of the Interborough, 
had announced in a public statement that the case 
would be fought in the Court of Appeals. 

Issue Clearly Joined. 

In one respect it is perhaps regrettable that the 
issue did not go to the highest state court for a 
final decision on the validity of yellow dog con- 
tracts in New York. In this case the issue was 
clearly joined on the abstract question, unob- 
scured by charges of violence which usually ac- 
company labor injunction suits. 

Mr. Perlman, however, hailed the company’s de- 
cision as confirming the union’s victory, and Jus- 
tice Wasservogel’s decision is certain to be cited 
by labor in injunction cases in the future. “Be- 
cause of the Wasservogel decision, the law of the 
state today is that a union can peaceably organ- 
ize any group even if a company union 
exist,” he said. 

Besides the injunction suit against the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Amalgamated, 
the I. R. T. dropped an older suit against the 
now defunct Consolidated Street Railway Work- 
ers and an action in which it sought to punish 
two Amalgamated officers for contempt of court. 

Suit Was Labor’s Biggest. 

This marks the end of what was probably the 
most important suit ever fought by the Ameri- 
can labor movement—more far-reaching in its pos- 
sibilities even than the Danbury Hatters’ case. By 
this injunction action the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company in New York City sought to 
restrain every one of the millions of American 
Federation of Labor members, from Maine to 
California, from aiding in any way the organiza- 
tion of the subway workers. 

The I. R. T. simply couldn’t get away with it. 

BES eS 
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ENTERTAINMENT FUND VOTED MINERS. 
The general arrangements committee of Los 
ngeles that cared for the American Federation 

Labor convention has a surplus of $2983.57, 
whjich has been voted to striking coal miners. 

he contributing unions instructed the com- 
mit\tee to take this action, and a check has been 
forvwarded to Secretary Frank Morrison of the 

Am@rican Federation of Labor. 

‘ ane ae 
Coll. Joe Miller, 56, was the eldest son of the 
famotis Miller brothers, owners of 101 Ranch.— 

Houston Press. 
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ALWAYS IGNORE INJUNCTION FACTS. 


Persons who are loudest in their demand “to 
know the facts” in every issue are the first to 
ignore this policy when the labor injunction is 
discussed. Wild generalizations and unfounded 
conclusions are then substituted for historical 
accuracy. 

Only the credulous can believe these contrary 
attitudes are accidental. 

Those who profit by the labor injunction are 
past masters in confusing the issue. 

Organized workers must educate the public on 
this menace to our governmental system. 

They must show how equity—an essential part 
of our jurisprudence—has been stealthily changed, 
until these judges have usurped law-making and 
law-enforcing functions. 

Equity power was originally chancery power— 
the sole prerogative of the king. It was brought 
to England by William the Conqueror, who took 
it from the Roman system. 

This equity-chancery-royal power was later 
taken over by English judges, who became such 
a menace to English liberty that the people lim- 
ited their power, just as is now being attempted 
in the United States. 

The English people notified the equity judges 
that they could only use their power when there 
is no remedy at law; that they could not govern 
human relations and that they could not inter- 
fere with the enforcement of statutory law. 

This clearly-defined use of the injunction was 
accepted by the American Colonists and was used 
in this country until equity courts began to rule 
in human relations. Now, what was formerly con- 
sidered a personal right is classed as property. 

Common law and statutory law are superseded, 
as is always the case when equity steps in. 

In equity the old Roman law applies—the ac- 
cused must prove innocence. Under Saxon 
law, which prevails in this country, the accuser 
must prove the defendant guilty. 

In equity the accused is not permitted to be 
confronted by witnesses and cross-examine them, 
as in law procedure. In equity the judge is su- 
preme. He is not held in check by law, precedent, 
custom or rule. Like the king, he is absolute. 
Both are “law” makers and “law” enforcers. 

In equity every guarantee under the Bill of 
Rights is denied the accused—there is 
by jury and no habeas corpus. 

The contest between law and equity—between 
government by law and government by discretion, 
vested in either judge or king—is the’ difference 
between Roman jurisprudence and the Saxon 
system of government by law. 

The labor injunction judge, if unchecked, will 
eventually overthrow democratic government and 
set up kingly rule. 

———_ @&____—__. 
WITH APOLOGIES. 
Tell me not in mournful numbers 
That the income tax is due. 
Year by year I make more blunders 
As I fill it out. Do you? 


Lean receipts and fat exemptions 
Make the tax a thing of jest. 

Let us then be up and doing— 
Bring the blanks. We'll do our best. 
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no trial 
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SENATE INJUNCTION HEARINGS END. 


The Senate Committee on the Judiciary has con- 
cluded hearings on the Shipstead anti-injunction 
bill, unless additional requests for hearings are 
made. A sub-committee, headed by Senator Norris, 
will consider formulating a report to the full com- 
mittee. 

Pleaders for injunction relief before the commit- 
tee included Senator Shipstead, President Green 
and Secretary Frank Morrison of the American 
Federation of Labor; John P. Frey, secretary- 
treasurer American Federation of Labor Metal 
Trades Department; Andrew Furuseth, president 
International Seamen’s Union, and Winter S. Mar- 
tin of Seattle, attorney for the latter organization. 

The battalion of attorneys who opposed injunc- 
tion relief were led by James Emery of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, A. P. Thom 
of the Railway Executives’ Association and Walter 
Gordon Merritt of the League for Industrial 
Rights. 

Mr. Martin was the final witness. The labor in- 
junction, he said, deprives persons of such funda- 
mental rights as trial by jury, of being confronted 
by witnesses in open court and cross-examining 
these witnesses. 

“Government by injunction rather than govern- 
ment by law is the logical result,” said Mr. Mar- 
tin. “The underlying difficulty in the situation 
is an erroneous concept of property, which holds 
the employer to have a property right in the in- 
come or benefits to be derived from labor.” 

Senator Walsh suggested that a man can trans- 
fer the good-will when he sells his property. Mr. 
Martin replied that what is really transferred is 
the business itself and the transfer of good-will 
amounts to a negative contract whereby the seller 
agrees for a limited time not to compete with the 
buyer. The broadening scope of injunctions since 
about 1890, he said, has been based upon a new 
concept of property built up by court decisions. 

> 
SHOULD BE REVISED. 

The cost-of-living figures, issued by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, and used by in- 
dustrial firms should be revised, declares the 
Monthly Labor Review, issued by the bureau. 

“Since the budget survey on which the bureau’s 
data was made—1916—the distribution of expendi- 
tures for the various items has changed and new 
commodities are being sought which the old bud- 
get does not include,” says the Review. 

“It would appear that since the data are of such 
practical value, a new study showing the actual 
present-day expenditure is necessary.” 


BOSS 


THE TAILOR 
1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 


Suits and 


All Work 
Overcoats 


Done Under 
Strietly 
Union 
Conditions 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The April issue of the American Federationist, 
of which William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, is editor, will publish sta- 
tistics collected by that organization which show 
that unemployment generally in 23 cities has re- 
mained stationary in January and February. The 
average unemployment of the members of trade 
unions was 18 per cent in January and 18 per cent 
in February. 

The following table shows the percentage of 
union members unemployed in the cities men- 
tioned during the months mentioned out of the 
total membership of the local unions reporting: 


January February 
Cities— Per Cent Per Cent 


Atlanta 11 
Baltimore 6 4l 
Birmingham 18 
Boston 2 20 
Buffalo 18 
Chicago bi 
Cincinnati 14 
Cleveland : 36 
Denver 19 
30 
Jersey City d 21 
MWOSMA TN Mele Sers.z actheineeee ere 23 
Milwaukee 8 
Minneapolisis panacea tes 10 
New York City 21 
Omaha 40 
Philadelpliiavcn.ccrs leases 31 
Pittsburgh 7 
San Antonio 11 
14 
11 
13 
dia 


18 
Unemployment is still extraordinarily high in 
Eastern cities, although New York City and Buf- 
falo show some improvement. Unemployment in 
Chicago seems to have increased materially. 


ee 
The First Bank in the 
Mission District 
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THE TESTING OF MEN 

A man was once watching men handling great 
iron water pipes in the foundry where they had 
been made. Each pipe was laid in a certain place 
and water was forced into it under high pressure. 
Some of the pipes showed no result; but others 
began to show fine beads of water on the outside. 
These were promptly thrown to one side as use- 
less for the purpose for which they had been in- 
tended. They might do for something else, but 
they were not fit to carry water at high pressure. 
So we test our steel to see what its breaking 
point may be, and according to the test, we grade 
the different specimens of steel. The testing does 
not make the water pipes or the steel any different; 
it simply shows what they are. 

So men also are tested, not to make them either 
one thing or the other, but simply to show what 
they really are. 
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“The things that are happening in Pennsylvania 
are terrible. It is outrageous the way the private 
police treat the poor miners and their families 
there. It is a heartless and wicked thing the way 
the owners of the mines have dispossessed the 
miners, have put them out of comfortable cottages, 
thrown them into the street, and have not even 
waited for them to build barracks where they 
might go and take care of the babies; and babies 
have been born in the streets.”’—Senator Royal S. 
Copeland of New York. 
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Phone Kearny 1540 
UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


AusSondet 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building 


Second Floor Corner Ellis Street 
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SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


THE COST—Slightly over One Cent a Day 
THE RESULT — Security — No Worry 


Leave your valuables in a Safe Deposit Box 
or Store Your Suit Cases, Bulky Packages, 


THE MISSION BRANCH 


and Trunks in this Bank while on your 
vacation. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


Storage Rates on Application. 
Mission Branch 


Member Federal Reserve System 


SIXTEENTH STREET AND JULIAN AVENUE 


Buy Union Stamped Shoes 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 
the shoe. We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you actually 


see this Union Stamp. 


IN &SAQ 
WORKERS UNION 
er 
Fac ory 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 


COLLIS LOVELY 
General President 


246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLES L. BAINE 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


Friday, April 6, 1928 


Telephone Valencia 5567 


DICK CULLEN 


THE FASHION TAILORS 
2585 Mission Street At Twenty-second 


OTTO RASTORFER P. J. BARCHI GUS CORVI 
The Only Union Store in the Mission 


UNION FLORIST | 


Funeral Work and Decorations a Specialty 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET, near Mission St. 
Telephone Market 3285 
a 


Poo, 
Herman ’s Hats 


Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 


WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


We “CAN” sell clean, staple merchan- 
dise at right prices at all times and we 
do “DO” it. Our six big department 
store buying power is the reason. 


MISSION ST. NEAR 22ND 
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ARE YOU A 
UNION MAN? 


Does your Union use the Union Label 
Button to designate your good stand- 
ing in organized labor ? 


YOU SHOULD 
SEE ABOUT IT 


Write for Prices and Samples 


Walter N. Brunt Press 


PRINTING and BADGES 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


qe 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTOENGRAVING { 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades 


Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


Council on your 


bomen 


Friday, April 6, 1928 
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LABOR QUERIES. 
Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 


Q.—Has the American Federation of Labor 
ever supported the enactment of a law compelling 
all organizations to transact business in the Eng- 
lish language? 

A—No. The 1919 American Federation of 
Labor convention said of this proposal: “Organ- 
ized labor should continue to do its utmost to 
secure the universal use of the English language. 
But to endeavor to have Congress enact a law 
compelling all societies, fraternal, insurance and 
others, secret or otherwise, is not only of doubt- 
ful advisability but would be clearly unconstitu- 
tional.” 


Q.—Why is organized labor opposed to the pro- 
posed “equal rights” amendment to the Consti- 
tution? 

A.—The 1922 American Federation of Labor 
convention said of the “equal rights” amendment 
that labor opposes the proposal because “such leg- 
islation is necessarily drawn in general terms, 
which must be subject to judicial construction and 
therefore place in jeopardy labor laws for women.” 


Q—Who said: “No other industrial nation pro- 
duces so many goods as we do, and in no other 
nation are so many men killed and maimed in 
industry’? 

A.—James J. Davis, United States Secretary of 
Labor. 


Q.—What is the oldest bureau in the United 
States Department of Labor? 

A.—The Bureau of Labor Statistics, which was 
organized January 1, 1885. It was transferred to 
the Department of Labor by the law which in 
1913 created the Department. 
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RATE REDUCTION. 


Residential electric consumers of the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company are being advised through 
press announcements and notices mailed that the 
new domestic rate will apply with the first meter 
readings taken after April lst, where the consumer 
qualifying has returned the application blanks to 
the local office. 

This new rate, according to the local manager 
of the company, will result in a considerable sav- 
ing to consumers, and in order to expedite the ap- 
plication of the new rate the notices and adver- 
tisements are used as a medium of informing the 
public and learning of those customers entitled 
to the new rate. 


The new rate applies where residential con- 
sumers having lighting service and in addition 
use electric appliances totaling 1000 watts or more. 
The use of such appliances as percolators, irons, 
toasters, waffle irons, heaters or similar equipment 
will qualify the residential consumer to receive 
this rate. As for example: A householder resid- 
ing in a dwelling of 6 rooms or less who has been 
using an average of 50 kilowatt hours has been 
paying $3.30 a month. Under the new combina- 
tion rate he will pay $2.60 a month, a saving of 
$8.40 a year, making the reduction greater than 
the amount paid for 2%. months of service under 
the lighting rate. The saving in all territory will 
be in similar proportion. 

Consumers should mail their applications im- 
mediately, or call at the local office, where ar- 
rangements will be made for the application of the 
lower rate. 
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CITY WORKERS CLASSIFIED. 


Standardization of pay for city workers will be 


completed within the next few months and a 
schedule of reclassification of all municipal jobs 
will be presented to the Board of Supervisors 
before hearings on the forthcoming 1928-29 bud- 
get are held, the Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces. 

In making a preliminary report the standardiz- 
ing body stated that no attempt has been made 
to specify salaries. The salary end of the report 
will be taken up when the Supervisors have ap- 
proved the general classification plan. 

The proposed classification divides the city 
working force into the following divisions: 

A—Building trades service. 

B—Clerical service. 

C—Custodial service. 

D—Detention service. 

E—Electrical trades service. 

F—Engineering service. 

G——Examining and evaluation service. 

H—Fire service. 

I—Institutional service. 

J—Labor service. 

K—Legal service. 

L—Mechanical trades service. 

M—Medical service. 

N—Miscellaneous inspection service. 

O—Nursing service. 

P—Police service. 

Q—Recreational service. 

R—Street railway service. 

S—Welfare service. 

—————_@&_______. 

MOLDERS VOTING ON CONVENTION. 

Frank Brown, business representative of the 
Molders’ Union, states that the vote now being 
taken throughout the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional, whether or not a convention will be held 
this year, will, according to information he has 
received, be carried. If so, it will convene the 
second Monday in September. It is thought that 
in such an event Montreal will be the meeting 
place. 

Conventions are provided for under the Inter- 
national constitution, the last one being in 1923, 
but the members voted in 1926 and 1927 not to 
meet. But as conditions have changed materially 
the past year or so, as far as some of the laws 
of the organization are concerned, it is thought 
so as to take advantage of the situation a session 
will be authorized this year. Delegates from each 
local received compensation from the Interna- 
tional treasurer, with the result that all unions 
are represented. 


———_-&_____ 


REFUSAL TO TESTIFY COSTLY. 

Harry M. Blackber, missing witness in the Tea- 
pot Dome oil case, lost his fight in the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court to prevent the confis- 
cation by the government of $100,000 of his prop- 
erty for failure to return to this country and 
testify. 

He fled to Europe when the Teapot Dome 
scandal became public property. He ignored a 
court summons to return and Congress in July 3, 
1926, passed a bill which provides for confiscation 
of property in such cases. 


BUY IT TODAY!!! 
‘SURE DEATHTO ARGENTINE ANTS 


YOU NEEDED IT YESTERDAY 


Lachman Bros. 2 


fe 5 6 '* IO BUILDINGS 38 FLOORS | 


RE-FURNISH YOUR 
HOME NOW 


Many Unusual Spring Furnishing Opportuni- 
ties invite your choosing now. Furniture, 
Rugs, Draperies, Ranges Priced Attractively 
and Offered on Very LIBERAL TERMS. 


Your Old Furniture Taken 
In Exchange 
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2508 MISSION STREET 
181 Post Street. 
1221 Broadway 
2106 Shattuck Avenue 


We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Men’s—CLOTHING—Women’s 
Cherry’s Courteous Credit 


Makes it possible for you to take advantage of 


Cash Prices on Credit 


19 Years in S. F. 
20th and 2400 
MISSION CHERRY’S MISSION 


BUY NOW—WEAR NOW—PAY LATER 


The Brotherhood is 
not so big but that 
it can give even the 
smallest depositor 
every courtesy —ev- 
ery consideration. 


From nine in the morning until 
nine at night, our service is at 
your command. ({ FREE a genuine 
leather Bankette Savings Wallet 
with every new savings account 


Labor's Own Bank 


ROTHERHOOD 
NATIONAL BANK 


OFarrell at Market 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
Its Laws, Character, Strength and 
Manner of Working. 


By Matthew Woll, 


President, International Photo-Engravers’ Union 
and Vice-President, American Federation of Labor. 


Workers’ Education Bureau Series. 
“The Trade Union is the Bulwark of Democracy. 
pe —Gladstone. 


” 


CHAPTER II. 


A Striking Characteristic. 

Another characteristic of this federation of in- 
ternational trade unions is the varying numerical 
strength of the several federated unions. At the 
convention in October of 1927 the voting strength 
of national and international unions was 29,191. 
This voting strength embraced the membership 
of 106 federated international and national unions, 
of which about 15,000 votes, a balance of power, 
were confined to If the American 
Federation of Labor had the power to 
obedience to its directions and decisions, a very 
small minority of the larger international unions 
could easily dominate and control the whole of 
the affairs of the American Federation of Labor. 
What may therefore appear as a fundamental 
weakness in organization is in fact the very ele- 
ment of life, strength and solidarity of the Fed- 
eration. 


nine unions. 


compel 


Because of the absence of power to enforce its 
decisions, the American Federation of Labor must 
of necessity proceed carefully, cautiously and in- 
telligently. It can advance only in such a way 
and to such a degree as will command constantly 
the respect and adherence to its 
the federated international 
fore, a body that cannot be easily swayed by pas- 
sion or prejudice. On the contrary, it is com- 
pelled to move along tried and sound channels 
that have been well charted by experience and re- 
search. 


leadership by 


unions. It is, there- 


Field Representatives. 


In order that the principles of federated en- 
deavor may be carried out in the general work 
of the labor commis- 
called 
organizers, These organizers are classified in two 
general divisions—volunteer and salaried. 

Volunteer organizers are trade unionists so im- 
bued with the spirit of service that at every op- 
portunity they give their time to organizing the 
unorganized, helping in critical industrial situa- 
tions and in every way helping to build up the 
trade union movement. In order to make it pos- 
sible for these organizers to devote time to spe- 
cial undertakings, the Federation pays an honora- 
rium for each union organized and chartered, but 
the greater part of their work has no other re- 
ward except that personal satisfaction that comes 
from service to one’s fellow man. 


movement, the Federation 


sions a number of special representatives 


Salaried organizers give*their full time to Fed- 
eration work. Their activity is planned and super- 
vised by the president and secretary of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and their compensation 
is fixed by the constitution of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. These workers are carefully 
selected and are approved by the executive coun- 
cil. No person is selected without the endorse- 
ment and approval of the organization to which 
he belongs. 


In the case of volunteer organizers, commissions 
are granted for a city or for a state, and the cen- 
tral body or the state federation of labor rec- 
ommends the individual 


before commission is 


granted. There were 22 salaried and 900 volunteer 
organizers for the year 1927. 


Income. 

The income of the American Federation of 
Labor is derived from a fixed monthly per capita 
tax from international unions of one cent per 
member or twelve cents per member per year. 

These international unions pay this contribution 
only for such members as are at work each month. 


As the membership of the Federation is com- 
puted on dues-paying members of affiliated bodies, 
the numbers published annually are very consery- 
ative estimates of the actual membership of the 
labor movement. 


— 
WHY DEAF HEAR OVER RADIO. 


Probably because the amount of sound energy 
given out by a radio telephone receiver is much 
greater than the energy that enters the ear in an 
ordinary conversation. It is claimed, 
that the exercise of the parts of the inner ear 
produced by listening to radio may actually lim- 
ber up the hearing mechanism and 
tially deaf persons to hear better. 


however, 


cause par- 


WHAT IS WORKERS’ EDUCATION? 
By Charles A. Beard. 


No, XII. 


There is a second function somewhat wider in 
scope which might be undertaken by labor col- 
leges. The American Federation of Labor has 
consistently refused to endorse the idea of a sep- 
arate labor party, but an examination of the re- 
ports of the annual conventions reveals the fact 
that the Federation has from time to time taken a 
stand on many specific matters of public policy. 
There are also other issues which are the subjects 
of continual debates at the annual convention. 
Would it not contribute to the wisdom and under- 
standing of the rank and file to have these prob- 
lems judiciously analyzed by courses offered by 
the labor colleges? 
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GIVE YOURSELF $3000. 

Do you want three thousand dollars? It’s the 
easiest thing in the world to secure. Twenty-five 
cents a day put away in your local bank means 
$91.25 in a year and $2737.50 in thirty years, and 
the interest by that time will have raised this 
to well over the three thousand mark. 

Comparatively few men of fifty have this much 
ready cash. Few men of twenty fail to spend a 
quarter a day on cigars, cigarettes or what have 
you, 


The answer is quite simple, isn’t it? 
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One of the 


30,000 California women who 


cook with 


electricity 


The morning shower refreshed the air. Warm sun- 
shine has dried the grass. It is an afternoon to be outside. 
Friends are coming for dinner—four people beside the 
family! And this woman is spending the afternoon in 


her garden. 


She uses an electric range. The whole dinner was 
placed in the oven at one o’clock. At four, the electricity 
turned on and started the meal cooking. A Temperature 
Control keeps the oven at the proper temperature. At 
six, the current will turn off. The insulated oven will 
keep the meal warm until dinner is 


served. 


That is the freedom you'll enjoy 


with electric cooking. 


Why don’t you eliminate the mo- 
notony of preparing meals by using 
an electric range? You can see them 


at our office. 


New 
rates make 
electric 
cooking 
very 
economical 


Paciric GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P-G-wE: 


Owned - Operated - Managed 
by Californians» 
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SENSE FORM CONGRESS. 

“If the Republican party goes to Kansas City 
and nominates a man whose clothes smell of 
smut, it will face defeat.’—Senator William E. 
Borah of Idaho. 


“Agriculture is the basic foundation of this 
country. The failure of the nation to provide suf- 
ficient food will clog every channel of commerce, 
and bring about a condition that will paralyze the 
citizenship; therefore, before this country engages 
ipon a military expansion program, the advisabil- 
ity of which is questioned by a large percentage 
f our citizens, it seems to me that such subjects 
as farm relief, flood control and others that relate 
to the very bone and sinew of the nation should 
receive consideration.”—Representative J. V. Mc- 
Clintic of Oklahoma. 


“What happened in the matter of the disposal 
of the naval oil reserves is a thing which has hap- 
pened before and which will continue to happen 
so long as we permit the present order to prevail. 
That order is just this, that those who make 
handsome contributions to party funds are those 
who are going to enjoy the great favors at the 
hands of the government.’—Senator Gerald P. 
Nye of North Dakota. 

———_o_—_. 

Unions exist for the protection of the workers. 

The label helps in accomplishing that purpose. 


JULIUS S. GODEAU, INC. 


r 
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Independent of the Trust 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 

| 41 Van Ness Avenue 

iy fe SAN eee ae CALIF. 

OAKLAND rivate Exchange Market 71] 


STOCKTON 
Funeral Service That Saves and 


Serves 


WM Siiedmansies, 


259-273 POST ST. near STOCKTON. 


A Friendly Store for Furniture, 
Rugs, Stoves and Household Goods. 


Your Credit is Very Good With Us. 
You Make Your Own Terms. 


We welcome you whether you are 
buying or ‘‘just looking.” 


Give us a 
chance to prove it. 


EVERY THING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


lo@BUNSTER & SAXE 


ARKET STREET 
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MAILER®Y’ NOTES. 
By Edward P. Garrigan. 

As the Oakland Times has suspended publica- 
tion, it is up to us to get our own East Bay news. 
The suspending of the Times forced Ernest Lang- 
ton, the foreman of the mailing department, to 
deposit his card in our local. On the “Q. T.” I 
picked up this little bit of news of the East Bay: 

The game was ‘eatured by the stellar playing 
of “Atfay” Stevens, who, by dint of a sudden burst 
of speed, stretched an ordinary home run into a 
two-base hit. 

The Tribune mailers are open to challenges 
from any San Francisco chapel for any Sunday. 

The Tribune Mailers had an easy time in annex- 
ing an 11-3 victory from the Tribune Circulators, 
Sunday. The winners touched Ears for 10 hits and 
9 runs in the fourth. Ward twirled good ball after 
replacing Ears. Irish set the winners down with 
7 hits, while every member of the winning team 
collected one or more hits and tallied at least 
once. The score: 


Circulators. 
AB 


Mailers. 
AB 
Muller, ss....... 5 
August, rf 4 
Irish, p 4 
Pierce2bsruacoe 4 
Stevens, 1b 4 
Friednash, lf.... 4 
4 
2 
2 
4 


ool 
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Ears, p-ss 
Garfield, If 
JiPertry. th .s.5 5 
Ward, ss-p 

Barth, 3b 

Hughes, c 

Dahl, c 
Eckert, 
Neal, 
Wallace, 3b 


Keough, 
Hayes, c 
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SCOOCCrOrSHA 
Pee eee eee 
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The baseball rivalry was always keen between 
Oakland and San Francisco, whether it be mailers, 
pressmen or the Coast League. I think we San 
Francisco boys will have to ease up the old soup 
bones and go over and give those old weary Oaks 
a good trimming. 


The Mailers have been receiving so many cir- 
culars in the past about this and about that, that 
the members read them and say to themselves 
that everything is 
that is. 

George Livingston is now helping Al Barbrack 
on the Shopping News. Dan Vimpany is now sub- 
bing on the Examiner. 

A friend of the writer is going to Chicago on 
the eleventh of the month. If any of the boys 
would like to send back any first-hand information, 
let me know. 

The suspending of the Oakland Times has not 
helped the San Francisco situation any. 

Any mailer needing a pair of crutches can have 
same by ringing up Frank Raubinger of the Rau- 
binger’s Sanitarium. 

Joseph Howard is still under the weather. 

A list of the members seeking offices in the 
local will be published next week. 


hotsy-totsy now—whatever 
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Union House Union Clerks 
Demand the Label 


We have every item of Men’s Apparel 
from Sox to Suits with the United 
Garment Workers’ Label 


b) 
Johnson’s 
2554 MISSION STREET 
Next to New Mission Theatre 
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Home of Generous Credit 


DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 
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DHOTOGRADH 


149 Powell Street, San Francisco 
Oakland 


Studios in All Principal Cities in California 


Los Angeles 
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a, 
POMPEII MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 
2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 
4 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE CLOTHING 


Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market. CARHARTT OVERALLS 
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SAVINGS 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which hai 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


lave never been increased 

y mergers or consolidations with other Banks 
MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 

526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1927 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 

FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) 

COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


1.00 


Mission and 21st Streets 

...; Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
....Haight and Belvedere Streets 
... West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


per cent per annum, 


— 
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The United States Supreme Court has upheld 
the co-operatives in enforcing their agreements. 
Anyone who seeks to induce a member of a pool 
or a co-operative to break his agreement to hold 
goods in storage or in bond, breaks the law. Why 
must the law prescribe the reverse for trade 
unions? That is one of the thus far unexplained 
mysteries of the law. 


> 

At last we have the Secretary of Labor’s report 
on unemployment. And with characteristic energy, 
we have the Secretary’s statement that employ- 
ment is picking up and soon everything will be 
fine. But this does not explain away or cure the 
steady and growing displacement of men by ma- 
chines, a condition which will not be cured by 
statements or by reports. Labor’s policy of grow- 
ing wage rates and decreasing hours of toil per 
men per week is the only visible cure for that per- 
manent maker of wealth and unemployment—the 
modern machine. 


-~ 
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European proponents of labor progress via legis- 
lation find one of their strong arguments weak- 
ened if not nearly destroyed by the present effort 
of the Brtish Government to bring up for recon- 
sideration or revision in 1929 the eight-hour draft 
convention adopted by the Washington Confer- 
ence of the International Labor Organization of 
the League of Nations. This convention was to be- 
come operative when ratified by a majority of the 
industrial nations. Thus far only Belgium has 
ratified and put into effect the eight-hour day. 
Italy and France have ratified conditionally—and 
the conditions have never been met. The British 
Government now gives notice of a move to recon- 
sider. There are many who see in this move the 
end of the International Labor Office, or at least 
the end of its usefulness. Others, however, believe 
the issue will cause such a rallying of the work- 
ers that the British Government will be compelled 
to back down. In any effort to foresee the fate 
of the International Labor Organization and the 
outcome of this or any other similar issue, it is 
important to remember that Labor has only a one- 
third voice in the operation of the Organization. 
Government delegates have a one-third voice and 
employers a one-third voice. In combination, em- 
ployers and government delegates control. It may 
develop after all, as a great many Americans have 
believed, that the American method of purely 
trade union action is the one method upon which 
reliance can be placed. 


Recently the Educational Committee of the California State Federation of 
Labor was called into session for the purpose, mainly, of listening to a program, 
as yet rather indefinite, of some of the teachers in the past time schools of the 
State who propose that certain alterations should be made in the present law. 
There has been much criticism of the law as it now stands ever since it was 
adopted, but up to this time the contention of the friends of the law has been 
that it should be given a thorough trial before any changes whatever should be 
offered in order that no mistakes might be made. In some parts of California the 
law has worked out in a very satisfactory manner, while in other sections it has 
been branded as a failure in many respects. These opinions, of course, have been 
to some extent the result of prejudice either for or against the law, and in some 
instances teachers have criticized with the idea in mind of benefiting themselves 
and without regard for the welfare of the students. This has been true particu- 
larly on the part of some night school teachers, who seem to think that the 
part time school interferes with the possibilities of employment for them. These 
individuals, though not very numerous among our teachers, should be given to 
understand that the people maintain our school system for the benefit of the stu- 
dents and not as a means of creating employment for teachers. 

It is highly probable that the teachers connected with part time education in 
California will have a rather large pregram to present to the next session of the 
Legislature, and if they do, it is to be hoped they will confer with the representa- 
tives of the organized workers and other elements of our commonwealth before 
the program is presented to the Legislature, in order that there may be an agree- 
ment or understanding reached as to just what amendments are necessary or desir- 
able to be passed at this time to make the law more responsive to the needs and 
desires of the great mass of the people of the State. If this is not done, there is 
likely to be considerable confusion when the attempt is made to put them through, 
while on the other hand, if the program is arranged well in advance of the con- 
vening of the Legislature and the different elements interested are given an oppor- 
tunity to study them and pass judgment upon them, it is highly probable that an 
agreement can be reached that will be satisfactory to everyone. 

As an indication of what some of them have in mind in this connection, it 
may be well to point out that J. HE. Carpenter, principal of the Part Time High 
School in Sacramento, offers the following reasons why a daily school attendance 
should be required of unemployed minors and suggests legislation to accom- 
plish his ends. 

Negative reasons: 

A. Idleness contributes to delinquency. 

B. Idleness neutralizes previous schooling. 

C. There is no argument for loafing. 

D. No better solution for this problem has been proposed. 
EK. It will prevent some unnecessary school leaving. 
F. It will prevent some careless job-quitting. 


Positive reasons: 
A. To conserve training already received. 
B. To provide social guidance. 
C. To provide vocational guidance. 
D. To increase vocational efficiency. 
E. To steer minors back into employment. 
F. To provide same advantages as does plan of co-operative education. 


zs 


Legislation suggested to carry out the purpose: 


Amend Section 3 of Part Time Act by adding “On and after July 1, 1930, all 
minors under 17 years of age and on and after July 1, 1931, all minors under 18 
years of age who are subject to the provisions of Section 2 (a) of this act and who 
are unable to furnish school officials satisfactory proof of regular full time employ- 


ment shall be required to attend part time classes designed to meet their needs 
for four 60-minute hours per day during such time as they are unemployed.” 
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THE CHERRY TREE 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 
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Albert B. Fall suns himself in the brilliance of 
the great open Southwest, which is at its most 
sulubrious just now, and engages on both sides 
of the perennial debate, to the delight of some and 
the utter disgust of others. This ancient and evil 
bird sings a song much like that of the palpitant 
damosel who picked the daisy’s petals and mur- 
mured in soft cadence, ‘He loves me, he loves 
me not,” as the posy fell apart under the love- 
smitten touch of her trembling fingers. “I’ll tell, 
‘}l never tell,” mutters the enfeebled Albert. So, 
the headlines of one edition proclam that Fall 
will “tell all,” while the next edition finds the 
important word “not” inserted in the captions. 
fe will, he won't. 

Albert B. Fall has had an interesting career in 
hese last twenty years. He has had his moments 
when he thundered from a platform of power in 
the United States Senate, righteous in his stac- 
cato indignation, clamoring that armies of khaki 
»e sent forthwith into Mexico. He had his mo- 
nients when Harding came into power as the genial 
scion of as black a gang of harpies as ever dis- 
eraced the political doorsteps of the nation. And 
eyen now, in the last hours of an admittedly ebb- 
ing life, he has his moments, tottering though 
they are—his self-revealing moments at last. Back 
in the days before the World War shattered the 
routine of life and threw the trivia of events into 
the ash can, Albert B. Fall was doing his bit for 
oil. He was investigating—he called it that, any- 
way—American “rights” in Mexico, and thunder- 
ing that the oil men were being deprived of those 
rights. It was a fact noted by only a few that the 
“investigation” was guided by the then powerful 
\ssociation for the Protection of American Rights 
in Mexico, in which Standard Oil played a moti- 
vating part. 

Days went on and the clamor of Fall lost its 
pitch and its power. The Ohio gang in good time 
prepared the feast for itself and won the toss of 
the coin which was called an election. And so this 
man who now totters in infirmity on the verge 
of his last act, came to a post of power greater 
than he had known. Followed then the oil scan- 
dal, together with other scandals of lesser magni- 
tude growing out of post-war greeds and mis- 
manipulations. Somehow money came to Albert 
'. Fall in those days—money, the only token of 
reward for service which is recognized among the 
Sinelairs and the Falls and the likes of them. 

Fall, with what would be a commendable con- 
istency in other directions, has protested his 
ieanliness, his high sense of duty, his purity of 
motive and action, painting himself ever the saint, 
ever the wrongfully accused. Now, almost at the 
end of the trail, he engages in this last gibbering 
gesture at those who have trailed him and alike 
at those who have been with him in whatever he 
has done. “I want to tell the whole story,” he 
chatters for one edition. “I’ll tell when I get 
ready,” he chatters for the next edition. And then, 
in an in-between-sentences bursts of what seems 
like candor, he declares the whole deal was not 
only approved but was ordered by his chief, 
Harding, 


And so, Albert B. Fall is proving just one thing 
—his eternal mediocrity. If he is a scoundrel he 
is not even going to be a great scoundrel, but one 
of merely ordinary rating. Great in nothing, 
neither in good nor evil. Just an accident of fate 
and politics}"a gadget used here and there for 
hxing things. by others who determined always 
what shouli be his role and his task. 
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“Look here, you’re cheating.” 
“No, I’m not. I had that ace long before the 
game began.’—Arizona Kittykat. 


Bill Jarrett has just returned to Barstow from 
the Death Valley country. Bill worked for six 
weeks on the graveyard shift for the Corpse Min- 
ing Company in the Coffin Mine located in Dead 
Man’s Canyon in Funeral Range at the edge of 
Death Valley. Bill is leaving next week for a 
prospecting trip to the Devil’s Play Ground in 
Hell’s Half Acre——Barstow (Cal.) paper. 


The Scotch grocery salesman hailed a cab. 

“How much to take me to the Majestic hotel?” 
he asked. 

Oni heed 

“And how much for my suitcases?” 

“Oh,” said the cabman, “I’ll take those for 
nothing.” 

“Fine! Take the suitcases, I’ll walk.” 


“Next!’—“Who, me?” “Born?’—Yes, _ sir.” 
“Where?”—‘“Russia.” “What part?’—“All of me.” 
“Why did you leave Russia?’—“I couldn’t bring 
it with me.” “Where were your forefathers born?” 
—"I only got one father.” “Your business?”— 
“Rotten!” “Where is Washington?’—“He’s dead.” 
“J mean the capital of the United States?”—“They 
loaned it all to Europe.” “Now, do you promise 
to support the constitution?’—“Me? How can I? 
I’ve got a wife and six children to support.’— 
Open Road. 


It was the crucial moment in a big baseball 
game. Bases were loaded, score tied, there were 
two out, and two strikes and three balls had been 
called on the crack batsman. The fans arose in a 
wild uproar: 

“Hit it!” yelled a stage hand. 

“Nail it!” shouted a carpenter. 

“Sock it!” screamed an electrician. 

“Smear it!” called the painter. 

“Paste it!” from the bill poster. 

“Lien on it!’ advised a realtor. 

And when the pill lined to right the fielder 
muffed it—he was an ex-furrier. 


A man who was wanted by the police had been 
photographed in six positions, and the pictures 
sent out to the State police. In a few days head- 
quarters received this from a small-town chief: 
“IT duly received the pictures of the six miscre- 
ants wanted. Five of them have been captured 
and we are on the trail of the sixth.’—Dallas 
Hurry Back News. 


Sam—When ’re you going to pay that $8 for 
pasturing your heifer? I’ve had her now for about 
10 weeks. 

Hiram—Well, 
more’n $10. 

Sam—Well, sposin’ I keep her for what you 
owe me? 

Hiram—Not by a jugful. Tell you what I’ll do. 
You keep her two weeks more an’ you can have 
her. 


Sam, the critter ain’t worth 


First Voice—Throw up your hands. 

Second Voice—What for? 

First Voice—I can’t get this thing over your 
head otherwise. 

Second Voice—All right, hubby. How’s that? 

Third Voice—Gee! I t’ought it was a boigler 
in de next room. It’s just dese new buttonless 
clothes. 


BENDER’S 
The Family Shoe Store 


2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
Packard Shoes Martha Washington 
for Men Shoes for Women 


Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


Fifty years | 
oF fine shoemaking. 


W.L/’DOUGLAS 
Shoes 
$5.00 to $8.50 


FOR EASTER 


This smart Oxford is correct in detail and is 
made in Black or Golden Tan Calfskin. 

The “Douglas Standard Quality” insures 
Comfort and Service as well as “‘up to the 
minute” styles. ‘ 
Every pair of shoes in this Union Store is 


Union Made. 


R. A. FRENCH 
2611 Mission Street 
At 22nd Street Adjoining the Owl Drug Co. 


AT EASTERN’S NOW ! 
Complete 3-Room Outfit--$259.75 


Kitchen — Dining Room — Bedroom! 
This special March feature is now on 
display. Come in and see it today. 
No obligation to buy. We are glad to 
show you through the store at all times. 


EASTERN OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, NEAR SIXTH 


ee ee 
BUDGETS HAVE MANY USES 


Many families or individuals have used budgets to 
cut down their spending, to cancel debts, and to 
build up a savings reserve. Our “Checker Budget 
Books” are easy and practical to use. Ask for 
a copy. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL - TRUST 
Head Office: 783 Market Street, near 4th 
Branches: 

Bush & Montgomery Sts.—Mills Bldg. 
2626 Mission Street, at 22nd Street 
San Francisco 
Founded 1869 
San Francisco, Calif. 

783 Market Street, near Fourth 


Quality First 
UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 

Telephone 

Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


These Topics are Furnished by the President 
of the Typographical Union, and Those De- 
siring Items Inserted Will Kindly Forward 
Them to Him at 525 Market St., Room 701. 
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On Wednesday of this week there was held a 
special referendum vote to fill the vacancy in the 
office of first vice-president of the International 
Typographical Union, which resulted as follows: 
Theodore Perry, 451; John A. Phillips, 150. A 
total vote of 666 was cast, 65 votes being un- 
counted by the canvassing board because of fail- 
ure of chapel election boards to either sign or tally 
the returns. The failure of the chapel election 
boards was due to a change in election laws, and 
it is believed that by May the members will have 
familiarized themselves with the new system to 
an extent that will obviate the necessity of any 
votes being thrown out. 

Have you bought a Union Label Shirt this 
month? 

The result of the referendum election in Oak- 
land was: Perry, 168, and Phillips, 38. 

Do it now! Buy that Union Label Shirt. 

Theodore Perry received the majority in every 
chapel having a ballot box with the exception 
of the Call chapel, which Mr. Phillips carried by 
one vote. 

Know the satisfaction that comes from spending 
your money for Union Label products. 

The attention of members of No. 21 is again 
called to the fact that a drive to stimulate the 
demand for Union Label Shirts is on during 
April. First-class locally manufactured shirts may 
be secered with the Union Label. 

If you demand Union Label Shirts, your dealer 
will stock them. 

A. Sanchez, J:., until recently with the H. L. 
Kriedt Company, has embarked in the insurance 
business as an independent broker. Mr. Sanchez 
writes a full line of life, accident, health and au- 
tomobile insurance, all of which is placed with 
one of the foremost old line companies of the 
United States. Mr. Sanchez has gotten out at- 
tractive literature, which he will be glad to send 
to prospects, and he may be reached at 436 Fifth 
avenue, or by telephoning Pacific 687. 

The United Garment Workers are loyal trade 
unionists, and you should demand the label on 
your shirts. 

Cc. §S. (“Shorty”) McDowell, well known to 
many of the members of No. 21, recently was 
stricken by death while at work in New York 
City. Mr. McDowell’s body was shipped to Line- 
ville, Iowa, for interment. 

Replenish your supply of Union Made Shirts 
during the month of April. 

Ik. G. Thornton assumed the foremanship of the 
Chronicle composing room April 1st. Mr. Thorn- 


ton has been employed as a makeup on the same 
paper for several years. The new “skipper” had 
charge of the composing room of the Seattle Times 
a number of years ago. 

A. A. Wells, until recently foreman of the 
Chronicle chapel, requests Typographical Topics 
to say for him that the time between his resigna- 
tion and departure was so brief that he was un- 
able to bid his many friends farewell, and that he 
desires, through this column, to say good-by to 
those whom he was unable to see personally. Mr. 
Wells expects to engage in an occupation outside 
the printing industry in the southland. 

Refuse to buy a shirt without the Union Label. 

From the Los Angeles Citizen it is learned 
that the Denver printers failed to gain a wage in- 
crease through their latest arbitration proceed- 
ings. The decision handed down last week by 
Arbiter James H. Pershing granted the printers’ 
request for a 40-minute lunch period, but denied 
an increase in wage, and the present scale of $48.00 
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and $51.50 is continued. The union appealed the 
decision to the International Arbitration Board. 

How about a Union Label Shirt for Easter? 

Attention of those of our members who follow 
the manly art of ear scrambling is called to the 
fact that “The Knockout,” a weekly magazine 
devoted to the boxing game, is a strictly union 
paper and bears the label. Inasmuch as another 
widely circulated prize fight paper is printed under 
strictly non-union conditions, members are re- 
quested to purchase “The Knockout” when desir- 
ing a publication devoted to the ring. 

Co-operate with the Garment Workers by ask- 
ing for their label. 

The attention of apprentices working on the 
I. T. U. course of lessons in printing is called 
to the action of the union in cancelling temporarily 
the apprenticeship of two fifth-year apprentices 
last month, These two young men have been de- 
nied the privilege of working in a union compos- 
ing room, and it is hoped that it will not be neces- 
sary to take similar action toward any apprentice 
in the future. 

J. A. Morse, dean of commercial operators on 
the Chronicle, has been ill for several days, but is 
1eported recovering rapidly. 

News Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

Voting on the international vice-presidency 
showed that News chapel members are splendid 
citizens: Everyone entitled to, voted early—but 
not often. Tellers Bill Leslie, Louis Schmidt and 
Ed Lowe kept the polls open from 1 to 5 and 7 
to 7:30 p.m. 

That Deacon Miller’s escape from printing to 
peddling realty is permanent, to his own mind, his 
actions bear out. Severing the ties that bound him 
to The News resulted in W. F. Muir snaring a 
situation. 


It takes a lot to make May Lowe lose her 
buoyant, optimistic outlook. Only a few days ago 
her physician gloomily hoped he wouldn’t have 
to operate for appendicitis. But Mrs. Lowe didn’t 
let that worry her. Instead she called in a few 
friends Saturday evening to partake of a dinner 
she had prepared. And as a chef—or is it chefess? 
—she ought to be given the cordon bleu. 
NG 
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Fishing is the most promising industry on the 
farm C. V. Liggett acquired in trade for a 1917 
Buick. Twenty acres and a creek above Redding 
belong to Mr. Liggett, and on it this summer 
he intends to entertain his piscatorial-minded 
cronies. He tells of one friend who cast a line 
into the creek trom early morn till dewy eve. 
That there were trout in this particular hole the 
man knew—he could see ’em. But they would not 
bite. So finally the fellow scooped the water out 
with his hat and went after them bare handed. 
Reaction of owners of other makes of cars to 
“Red” Balthasar’s pronouncement of an imminent 
purchase of an Oakland sedan was unfavorable, 
possessors of Essexes being unable to compre- 
hend his state of mind, if any, while owners of 
Lizzies, Shevrolays, et cetera, did not attempt to 
disguise their belief his cerebellum has gone on a 
trip they hope and trust is only temporary. 
Being born in Minnesota doesn’t make a man a 
Swede any more than a kitten being born in an 
oven makes it a biscuit. But try to convince Eddie 
Haefer of that. Eddie insists that working along- 
side “Minnesota” Adams has convinced him 
Chick’s moniker ought to be Ole and that Mr. 
Adams’ parents erred grievously in not hanging 
that Viking appellation on him. 
Only last week Typo Topics carried a vicarious 
narrative of how Pop Piersol astonished the na- 


tives, created consternation among auto salesmen 
trying to peddle him a new bus and caused many 
an eyebrow to lift in amused disbelief when it 
chronicled the fact that his antedeluvian vehicle, 
under its own power, negotiated several miles of 
the Peninsula Highway. Evidently the surprise 
was too much for Pop. His ancient arteries were 
unable to carry the surging flood of joyous cor- 
puscles; he took to his bed and stayed there a 
couple of days. Whatever it was that laid him low, 
Pop himself vehemently maintains it was only 
neuralgia. 


Harvey Bell on the phone: “Uh-huh... You 
do that... Yuh... You do that, little girl, and 
I'll have a sweet little kiss for yuh when I see 
yuh...” That’s the stuff that makes the flowers 
bloom in the spring, tra la! 
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APPEAL FOR YOUNG WORKING GIRLS. 


That there are nearly two million young girls 
under twenty working for a living in the United 
States is the central fact portrayed in a poster 
just issued by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor under the title, “Daughters 
of America.” Miss Mary Anderson, director of 
the Bureau, in a statement pointed out the fact 
that the care given these girls by their commu- 
nities is of great importance to their welfare 
and to society in general. 

“A girl who must leave school before she has 
reached her maturity,’ Miss Anderson said, “is 
running the risk of losing the chance to develop 
her fullest possibilities. If she is forced to take 
employment where hours are long and work is 
heavy or monotonous, where pay is low and work- 
ing conditions are bad, both her health and her 
outlook on life will suffer. She cannot be expected 
to bring to her future responsibilities what an- 
other girl can bring who has been allowed to 
spend her young years in normal growth and 
healthy recreation and study. 

“There is, however, a way in which the girl 
who must work may find a middle path, but it is 
up to her employer and her community to see that 
she does find it. Reasonable hours in plants wher: 
working conditions are good, with sufficient money 
in her pay envelope at the end of the week to 
guard against worry over financial difficulties— 
give a girl these things and she will have strength 
after her work day is over for both physical and 
mental self-improvement and for the ordinary 
happy play that all young things need.” 

The “Daughters of America” poster is 30 by 
48 inches in size, is lithographed in very attrac- 
tive colors, and may be had from the Government 
Printing Office for a small sum. It shows a group 
of factory girls, in the noise and stir of the work 
room, with distant windows that suggest the 
freedom of the out-of doors, and ends with 
the question—‘They have Youth—Have they 
Opportunity?” 

———— 
KNOWING HOW. 


A machine in a railway shop broke down, and 
neither the operator, foreman, nor the plant en- 
gineer could fix it. An expert was sent for and 
did the job in a short time. He presented a bill 
for $250. When the superintendent asked for an 
itemized statement he got this: 

Tapping with a hammer...... $ 1.00 
Knowing where to tap........ 249.00 

Uusually the world pays willingly for know- 

hows or for service. 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 


Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
jent Wm. Stanton. 

Reading Minutes— Minutes of the previous 
neeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 
Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. From American Federation 

Labor, inclosing receipts for the sum of $257 
nated by Alaska Fishermen, Cemetery Work- 
rs, Bookbinders, Cracker Bakers and Trackmen. 
from Oakland Labor Council, inclosing check for 
$30, donated by Printing Pressmen No, 125, for 
he Molders’ Fund. From House of Representa- 
es, Kahn, Welch, Lea, Englebright and Crail, 
rgarding legislation now pending before Con- 
eress. From Central Labor Trades Council of 
‘ew York, with reference to the candidacy of 
\lfred E. Smith for the presidency of the United 
>iates, 

Referred to Labor Clarion—Annual report of 

stockholders of the San Francisco Labor 

vsuncil Hall Association. 

Request Complied With—From the Interna- 
mal Association of Machinists, with reference to 

Naval Construction Bill, including the Dal- 

linger Amendment, which is now pending before 
the Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate, and 
requesting the Council to wire our U. S. Senators 
ii Washington to support this bill. 

Reports of Unions—Grocery Clerks—Mutual 
tores are unfair; request members to refrain 
om patronizing same; donated to the District 
ouncil of Carpenters. Auto Mechanics—Have 
purchased tickets from Carpenters; gathered 
clothing for Miners on strike. Lithographers—Re- 
uested assistance for Baltimore local now on 
trike. Postoffice Clerks—Will hold a dance at 
. C. Hall, May 5th. 

Report of Organizing Committee — Recom- 
iended the affiliation of the Theatrical Wardrobe 
\ttendants; concurred in. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
ills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Compton's Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Wash- 


ington Street. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 


Foster's Lunches. 


Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 


Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 


Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 
Market Street R. R. 


Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products, 
Purity Chain Stores. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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Eleven 


Special Committee— Committee on Hetch- 
Hetchy and Spring Valley submitted a progres- 
sive report. 

New Business—Moved that when the Council 
adjourns it do so out of respect to the memories 
of Ferdinand Barbrack and James Scott; motion 
carried. 

Receipts—$337.60. Expenses—$200.75. 

Council adjourned at 8:40 p.m. 

JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary-Treasurer. 

> 
WATER BONDS. 

San Francisco’s drive to end its water worries 
once and for all started this week with the open- 
ing of campaign headquarters for the two pro- 
posed water bond issues, to go on the May lst 
ballot, at rooms 652-654 Phelan Building, with 
John W. Rogers, executive secretary of the Citi- 
zens’ Campaign Committee, in charge. 

The educational campaign will show to the vot- 
ers the imperative necessity at this time for vot- 
ing for the two water bond issues—one for $41,- 
000,000 for the purchase of the Spring Valley Wa- 
ter Company properties, and the other, $24,000,000 
for completion of the Hetch MHetchy project, 
Rogers announces. 

Rogers declared that scores of important civic 
organizations throughout the city have appointed 
committees to work for the water bonds. “The 
response from civic and business organizations,” 
he said, “has been splendid and we expect many 
more clubs to send representatives to our general 
campaign committee meetings.” 

“Taxpayers’ organizations will be particularly 
active in the campaign,” Rogers declared, “because 
they realize these bonds will cost them nothing 
and that the properties will pay for themselves.” 

Acting Mayor Franck R. Havenner, sounding 
the keynote in the water bond campaign, in appeal- 
ing to voters of San Francisco to “let us end our 
water worries once and for all,” declared: 

“We have had this water problem for years. 
Now and then we have moved toward its solu- 
tion; but now, for the first time in the city’s his- 
tory, we have an opportunity to finish the job. 

“The $24,000,000 bond issue will complete Hetch 
Hetchy,” Havenner asserted, “and the purchase 
of the Spring Valley Water Company properties 
not only will give us a local supply of water, but 
will give us a distributing system for our moun- 
tain supply. 

“Never again will the price for Spring Valley 
be as low as now,” said Havenner, “and unless we 
buy now we will add millions to the price we must 
pay later and we will lose millions of dollars in 
profits which the private company is now making.” 

Asserting that “never before have the people of 
San Francisco had the opportunity they now have 
to settle once and for all their long-standing wa- 
ter problem, Mrs. J. E. Butterfield, president of 
the City and County Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
in urging support of the two water bond issues on 
the May Ist ballot, declared: 

‘For more than half a century San Francisco has 
had a water problem. Now we have an oppor- 
tunity to solve that problem—get rid of it for all 
time, or at least for many, Many years to come. 

“Every progressive city in the nation,” said 
Mrs. Butterfield, “has taken over its water sys- 
tem and San Francisco must now take its place 
in the front rank of American communities. 


“The two bond issues will give us an abundant 
supply of mountain water, a local supply and a 
system to distribute all our water directly to the 
people. Not only will these bond issues guarantee 
our security from water shortage, but they also 
will actually reduce water rates and taxes,” she 
asserted. 
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YOUR SPRING 
SUIT 


If made at this old reliable UNION 
store will be satisfactory in every detail. 


We Guarantee You That! 


KELLEHER é& BROWNE 
716 MARKET ST., near Kearny 


Phone MARKET 3697 


STERLING AUTO TOP CO. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STREET ~ 


at Twenty-second 


| REDLICK-NEWMAN() 
l COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS | 


| Southeast Corner-I7 th: ond Mission Sts. | 


COMPLETE HOME 
FURNISHERS 


ON CREDIT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


OCCIDENTAL 
STOVES AND RANGES 


LOWN 


CIGARETTES 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 


GEO. W..CASWELL CO. 
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TO MEN 


Who refuse to pay high prices or 
accept low quality 


**Styleton Shoes’’ 
bring complete satisfaction 
They give you more and 
cost you less 


a 


SAN 
FRANCISCO’S 
UNION 
SHOE 
STORE 
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Piel 


B. KATSCHINSKI’S SONS 


825 MARKET STREET | ,,, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


STORE 
CLOSES 
SATURDAYS 
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Brief Items of Interest 
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unions died 
the laundry 


San Francisco 
during the past week: Ada Hall of 
Karl O: ‘Carlson’ tof the 
Frazer of the stationary engineers. 2 

The of the 
Department of the American Vederation of Labor 
has been in session daily at the Whitcomb Hotel 


These members of 


workers, cooks, John 


executive council Building Trades 


since last Tuesday morning and will most likely 
complete its work in time to adjourn this evening. 
Many matters of great importance to the work- 
ers in that line throughout the country have been 
under consideration by the committee. Particular 
attention was given to the conditions prevailing 
in the building trades in the Bay region, stress 
being given to the harmful influences upon the 
workers and business generally of the Industrial 
Association. 

Peter J. Brady of the Photo-Engravers’ Interna- 
tional Union and head of the Federation Bank in 
New York, spent a day in San Francisco during 
the past week in with local trade 
unionists. He also found time during his short 


conference 


stay to call upon many of those attending the 
Building Trades Executive Council meeting at 
the Whitcomb Hotel. He left on Wednesday 
mornipg by air for Seattle and the Sound coun- 
try. He is an enthusiastic supporter of Alfred E. 
Smith of New York for President. 

There is a movement on foot to reorganize the 
Jitney Bus Operators’ Union in San 
and a meeting with that idea in mind is to be 
held today with about a hundred men in attend- 


Francisco 


ance. They will make application for a charter 
to the International Teamsters’ Union, according 
to the statements of some of those participating 
in the meeting arrangements. 

All members of unions should remember that 
the month of April is Buy a Union-Made Shirt 
Month. This plan is put into operation in order 
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to help to relieve the condition of unemployment 
industry in San 
manutac- 
tured shirt and do something for the members of 
the Garment Workers’ Union. 


which prevails in the garment 


Francisco. Buy a union-made locally 


An outside judge, sitting on the bench of Judge 
Conlan, during the past week instructed a jury 
in one of the carpenter cases to bring in a verdict 
of not guilty on the ground of insufficient evi- 
dence, and it is probable that the other cases will 
fail for the same reason, as they are all nearly 
alike. It that them will 
never go to trial, because it would be a waste of 
time and money to try to convict on such flimsy 
evidence. 


may be, too, most of 


The Postoffice Clerks’ Union will give a grand 
ball and entertainment in Knights of Columbus 
Hall on the evening of May 5th. All members of 
unions are assured a splendid time if they attend 
this affair. 

The Labor Council last Friday night adjourned 
out of respect to the memories of Ferdinand Bar- 
brack of the Mailers’ Union and James M. Scott 
of the Typographical Union, both of whom had 
been for many years delegates to the Council 
from their respective organizations. 

Matthew Woll, president, and his associates in 
the management of the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company, were re-elected at the 
Daniel J. Tobin, 
Federation of 
Brotherhood of 
to the board of directors. 


annual 
treas- 
Labor and 
Teamsters, was added 
President Woll, in his 
report, said the company is over its “trial period.” 

The Diego Federated Trades and Labor 
Council warns workers that that vicinity is filled 
with unemployed. “The boom has busted,” the 
unionists declare. “San Diego, long heralded as 
the ‘one white spot,’ is suffering the usual ‘day 
after’ effects of an exploitation revel.” 


stockholders’ meeting. 
urer of the American 


president 


San 


SOUTH OF MARKET BOYS. 

A brilliant stage spectacle, with impressions 
of the footlight favorities and concert artists of 
thirty and fifty years ago vieing for favor with 
talented artists presenting the modern versions of 
singing, dancing and entertainment, will feature 
the “Twenty-two Years After” celebration of the 
South of Market Boys in the Civic Auditorium, 
Saturday night, April 14th. Two hundred people 
will take part in the elaborate stage show, to be 
presented under the direction of Assistant Fire 
Chief Thomes J. Murphy. The production will con- 
sist of two episodes; one, supervised by Winfield 
Blake and Maud Amber, offering impersonations 
of noted theatrical and musical comedy stars oi 
the days before April, 1906, with capable perforni- 
ers taking the roles of the old-timers, and the 
second part of the show will give the present- 
day atmosphere, under the personal direction oi! 
Fanchon and Marco, assisted by Gae Foster. 

The evening’s program will be opened with a 
contest among the big audience to select the most 
popular song of all time. Eddie Healy and Wal- 
ter McIntyre will conduct this novel test. 

A grand ball, staring at 10 o’clock and contin- 
uing until the early hours of dawn, will follow 
the stage show. After the grand march, to be 
participated in by and State leaders, the 
modern versions of the light fantastic will hold 
sway in the main part of the Civic Auditorium 
and the old-time steps will be given the prefer 
ence in Larkin and Polk Halls of the Auditorium 

Headquarters for the “Twenty-two Years After” 
celebration and grand ball of the South of Mar 
ket Boys will be open daily to April 14th at 
No. 240, Whitcomb Hotel. John A. Kelly is gen 
eral chairman and Mayor James Rolph, Jr., hon- 
orary chairman of the arrangements committee. 

> 
PAGEANT OF PROGRESS. 


Queen of a 


civic 


“The Thousand Knights,” to be 


selected from a field of twenty pretty girl candi 
dates, will rule over the Columbus 
Pageant of Progress,” in the Civic 
Auditorium, nightly from April 24th to 28th, in 
clusive. The contest to determine who will pre 
side over the week’s festivities as queen will open 
April 7th and will close at 10 p.m. Tuesday night, 
April 24th, the opening evening of the Pageant oi 
Progress. The winner will be presented with a 
coupe automobile, and the ladies in waiting and 
princesses of the royal court, to be designate! 
from the list of contenders finishing high in the 
ballot race, will also be awarded valuable prizes. 
At committee headquarters, 1178 Market street, 
General Chairman Chris D. McKeon announced 
yesterday that all sections of San Francisco will 
be represented in the queen contest. 


An industrial exposition in the Auditorium, 
nightly stage and entertainment programs, dancing 
and band concerts, and special stunts by organi- 
zations and civic associations will be nightly fea- 
tures of the celebration. 

Proceeds from the California Pageant of Prog- 
ress will be used to wipe out or reduce the indebt- 
edness on the Knights of Columbus clubhous¢ 
and welfare center, at 1428 Golden Gate avenue 


Knights of 
“California 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


